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— Rep. Marjorie 


— Rep. Marjorie 
Taylor Greene 
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Vives?! 
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Anyone else want a drink right about now? 


Hit theBong, Not the Bottle 


OBER JANUARY IS tough. First, it’s 31 days long— as long as any 
month gets. (Sober February is 72 hours shorter!) Secondly, when you 
can't even get through the first week without your country’s system of 
government being attacked by a mob of conspiracy theorists, accelera- 
tionists, and furries — some of whom (we're looking at you, Marjorie) actually 
work in Congress — who could really blame you for turning to the bottle? 

Fortunately, we Left Coasters take a more progressive and nuanced view 
to the idea of drying out. This week’s cover story is all about going “California 
Sober” (page 11). That is, ditching booze, but leaving room for cannabis and 
psychedelics. Peter-Astrid Kane lived the assignment for more than a month, 
and it sound downright enjoyable. 

Speaking of Pete, back when our previous fearless leader wrote about ghost 
kitchens at the beginning of this year, they seemed like a sad sign of the times. 
As rents continue to climb in San Francisco and the Bay Area, it has been 
harder and harder for restaurateurs to gain enough of a foothold to open up a 
brick and mortar establishment. However, nearly a year into the pandemic, the 
trend of cooking in a kitchen dormitory and delivering to customers through 
apps has helped a number of local culinary professionals survive COVID-19. SF 
Weekly contributor Sheila Tran has that story (page 8). 

Finally, this Sunday is Valentine’s Day. We swear we haven't forgotten! But 
for those of you who haven't had a minute to plan, we have the rundown ona 
new dating app, that uses astrology to help you make your perfect match (page 
16), and a last-minute cheat sheet of date night ideas to help you keep that 
special someone (page 17). 





— Nick Veronin, Editor 
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Very good article. If 
you have been buy- 
ing cannabis solely 
on THC percentage, 
it’s more complicat- 
ed than that.”! 


— @whlakegray 


IT HAPPENED HERE 
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Racism in San Francisco 
continues in the open. 


We need to grapple 

with that history 

AND end patterns 

of persisting racial 
marginalization, 

from exploiting immigrants 
and smearing immigrant 
candidates to ignoring 
whistleblowers of color. 


— @ShahidForChange 
Shahid Buttar, former candidate 
for Congress against Nancy Pelosi 


CORRECTIO 


MUMMIES hh 


The print edition of the article 
‘Stunnaman0O2? is Feeling 
Himself’ (Feb. 4, 2020) 
incorrectly identified the sample 
in “F**k the Other Side” as a 
Martin Luther King speech. The 
sample came from a Malcolm X 
speech. We regret the error. 
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SHARED STREETS ARE BACK 
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From Valencia to Grant, 18th to Larkin, the streets 
are once again open for people. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 
W ITH RESTAURANTS OPEN for outdoor dining, several major 


commercial streets are once again open for people. 

The shared streets program, which provided a lifeline to restau- 
rants and stir-crazy San Franciscans on a select few corridors, is back 
up and running. While some shared streets have already restarted 
following last week’s easing of restrictions, many are coming back this 
weekend. With lots of sunshine and a couple months worth of pent up 
energy, things are sure to be festive. 

SFMTA has the full list of dozens of permitted shared streets on 
their website, as well as their hours of operation. SF Weekly was able 
to confirm that Valencia in the Mission, Grant in Chinatown, Larkin in 
the Tenderloin, and 18th in the Castro have either resumed or plan to 
resume this weekend. 

Alternating blocks of Valencia Street will be closed to cars (and open 
for people) starting at 5 p.m. on Friday, and will remain so in the after- 
noons and evenings through the weekend. Grant Street in Chinatown 
will open up from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. 

As restaurants reopen across the city, San Francisco’s state Senator 
Scott Wiener has announced a bill that would enable many COVID-era 
outdoor dining innovations to become permanent, among other poli- 
cies to help restaurants, bars, and nightclubs. 

Remember, wear a mask as much as possible, keep your distance, and 
have fun! 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly |) @urbenschneider 
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The Association of Bay Area Governments says the region needs more housing, and YIMBY groups agree. 


HINK GETTING THE BAY 
AREA to build 441,000 
homes in 10 years is a tall or- 
der? Two San Francisco activ- 
ist groups are hoping to make that 
number closer to 580,000. 

Last week, YIMBY Action and 
YIMBY Law are filing suit against 
the state’s department of Housing 
and Community Development 
(HCD), alleging that the agency 
botched its methodology when it 
comes to the Bay Area’s Regional 
Housing Needs Allocation (RHNA), 
the process by which the state 
pushes cities to plan for new hous- 
ing. (You can read more about the 
ins and outs of this acronym-heavy 
urban planning process here.) 

The YIMBY groups say that the 
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Bay Area’s housing allocation from 
the state for the 2023-31 RHNA 
cycle does not adequately account 
for jobs/housing balance — the 
ratio between the number of new 
jobs added and new homes built 
over a given time period — leading 
to an artificially low number. (The 
acronym YIMBY, or “Yes in My 
Backyard,” is an inversion of NIM- 
BY, or “Not in My Backyard.”) 

“We were deeply disappointed 
that HCD decided that they were 
really not going to put forward the 
kinds of numbers that are needed to 
actually turn the corner and end this 
crisis,” says Laura Foote, executive 
director of YIMBY Action. “The state 
legislature is very clear, we need to 
have a jobs/housing balance.” 


2021 SFWEEKLY.COM 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


The lawsuit comes just two 
weeks after the Association of Bay 
Area Governments (ABAG) “adopt- 
ed” the state’s RHNA number of 
441,000, angering many city gov- 
ernments and activist groups in 
the process. The YIMBYs’ lawsuit 
will likely be just the opening act 
in a multifaceted urban planning 
drama that will play out over the 
next two years, with various fac- 
tions arguing about housing allo- 
cations being too high, too low, or 
ending up in inappropriate areas. 


DOUBLE STANDARD? 


The YIMBY groups are basing their 
suit on a study by the UCLA Lewis 
Center for Regional Studies, which 
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YIMBYs Sue for Even More Housing 


found that HCD undershot the 
Bay Area’s housing allocation by 
as many as 245,000 homes. The 
lawsuit specifically highlights the 
jobs/housing imbalance, which the 
study calculates could amount to a 
deficit of about 138,000 homes. In 
other words, the Bay Area’s hous- 
ing allocation should be closer to 
579,000, not 441,000, according 
to the suit. 

Allin all, HCD “got the big pic- 
ture” in their housing allocation 
for the Bay Area, says Chris Elmen- 
dorf, a law professor at UC Davis 
and one of the authors of the Lew- 
is Center study. They accounted for 
the “adjustment factors” set out in 
SB 828, a 2018 bill from Senator 
Scott Wiener that requires the 
RHNA numbers to consider house- 
hold overcrowding, rent-burdened 
households, and other metrics that 
define a healthy housing market. 


y901S19}]NYS ‘ya, UUAT 


The problem was “those factors 
got all the oxygen, and seemingly, 
there was no adjustment made 
about this factor, jobs/housing bal- 
ance, which has been on the books 
since 2008,” as part of a major cli- 
mate bill, SB 375, Elmendorf says. 

To understand how that factor 
got overlooked, you need to con- 
sider the geography of the RHNA 
jurisdiction represented by the 
nine county Association of Bay 
Area Governments as compared to 
the state’s other major metro area, 
represented by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Association of Governments 
(SCAG). 

SCAG includes the Inland Em- 
pire, the low-income suburbs that 
stretch deep into the desert of San 
Bernardino and Riverside counties. 
This is where SoCal’s supercom- 
muters live, making multi-hour 
commutes to job centers closer 
to the coast. The equivalent parts 
of Northern California, including 
Stockton, Tracy, the Sacramento 
area, and Santa Cruz and Monte- 
rey Counties, aren't part of ABAG. 
However, these areas are still 
home to hundreds of thousands of 
Bay Area commuters, who essen- 
tially plug the jobs/housing gap 
that exists in San Francisco, Silicon 
Valley, and many wealthy suburbs. 

“The SCAG region is, frankly, a 
much more honest rendition of 
that job shed, and the Bay Area re- 
gions is, bluntly, a dishonest rendi- 
tion of our job shed,” says Jennifer 
Hernandez, a San Francisco-based 
land use attorney and YIMBY Law 
advisory board member, “so that 
also facilitated the extreme-under 
recognition of the jobs/housing 
imbalance.” 

As a result, the Bay Area’s 
housing allocation increased 
about 230 percent in the latest 
RHNA cycle, while Southern Cal- 
ifornia’s allocation increased by 
more than 300 percent. 

Hernandez feels this discrepan- 
cy is “politically influenced.” The 
Bay Area has “more supporters of 
the current administration and 
donors of the current administra- 
tion than Southern California,” 
Hernandez says, in reference to 
Governor Gavin Newsom. “It’s a 
pretty clear double standard.” 
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T00 LOW OR 100 HIGH? 


Even as these YIMBY groups argue 
that the Bay Area’s housing alloca- 
tions are too low, many other or- 
ganizations and city governments 
believe they are too high. City 
leaders in Palo Alto and San Bru- 
no have intimated that they will 
appeal their respective RHNA allo- 
cations, as have leaders in several 
Marin and Sonoma County cities. 
In Southern California, where 
housing allocations increased by 
even greater proportions than in 
the Bay Area, and whose RHNA 
process is farther along, 51 juris- 
dictions filed appeals over their 
RHNA allocations. Only two were 
granted in some form, according to 
Hernandez. 

In San Francisco, Supervisor 
Gordon Mar initially objected to 
the city’s RHNA allocation, saying 
the state was asking the city to 
build too much market rate hous- 
ing. But when the Association of 
Bay Area Governments voted to 
adopt the state’s plan in January, 
Sup. Mar and Supervisor Rafael 
Mandelman, the city’s two ABAG 
representatives, both voted in fa- 
vor of the motion. Some non-prof- 
it affordable housing developers, 
including the Mission Economic 
Development Agency and John El- 
berling of TODCO have come out 
against San Francisco's housing al- 
location, criticizing the number of 
market rate units the plan calls for. 

Since then, several supervisors 
and Mayor London Breed took 
issue with another urban planning 
process, the latest draft of Plan 
Bay Area 2050, which calls for San 
Francisco to build 213,000 new 
homes over the next 30 years, say- 
ing that it planned for too much 
housing in low-income neighbor- 
hoods. The Metropolitan Trans- 
portation Commission, which 
produced the plan, will be revising 
it in response to city officials’ feed- 
back. Some YIMBY critics called 
these concerns disingenuous, as 
ultimate land use authority rests 
with the San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors, who will determine 
where new housing can be built. 

Those who believe the RHNA 
process has produced allocations 
that are too high also have a 
study to point to, from the Em- 
barcadero Institute. The study 
claims that overcrowded and 
cost-burdened households were 
already accounted for under the 
previous RHNA methodology, 
and that the new methodology 
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Some Bay Area (ates have balked at the RHNA; process, but YIMBY groups 


have said ABAG did not go far enough in its assessment of housing needs. 


for the upcoming cycle “double 
counts’ these and other metrics 
of housing need. The study was 
conducted and partially funded 
by Gab Layton, an aerospace 
engineer in Palo Alto who has 
previously opposed efforts to 
increase housing production, and 
has received widespread criticism 
from urban planning academics. 

A legal precedent ensures that 
cities appealing their RHNA al- 
locations must go through an 
administrative process, not the 
courts, to avoid violating strict 
deadlines. Cities must adopt zon- 
ing rules that correspond to their 
RHNA number by late 2022, but 
before that, their zoning must pass 
through environmental review and 
other hurdles. Elmendorf thinks 
the courts might make a similar 
determination about the YIMBY 
groups lawsuit, leaving it up to 
the state legislature to determine 
whether to raise the Bay Area’s 
housing allocation. 

As cities begin sending their 
housing plans to the state for 
adoption, major questions remain 
in terms of how HCD interprets 
two of the statutory requirements 
in state housing law: whether 
plans affirmatively further fair 
housing, and the likelihood that 
the new zoning will actually result 
in new housing production. Those 


factors could force cities to zone 
for considerably more housing 
than their RHNA allocation, El- 
mendorf says, and in the fancier, 
more racially and economically 
segregated parts of town. 

Meanwhile, public officials 
throughout the Bay Area and 
beyond are beginning to respond 
to these state level housing man- 
dates. Last week, Sup. Mandelman 
announced an ordinance that 
would legalize fourplexes on cor- 
ner lots throughout San Francisco, 
as well as within a half mile radius 
of major train stations. Last week, 
state assemblymember Alex Lee 
from Milpitas introduced legisla- 
tion to create a new social housing 
agency that would build and man- 
age mixed-income housing across 
the state. 

Foote of YIMBY Action says 
Mandelman’s proposal is a posi- 
tive first step. “We already know 
it’s not going to be enough. The 
housing element process is going 
to push San Francisco to goa 
lot further,” she says. “But it’s a 
great salvo. Here we are, starting 
this process, normalizing these 
conversations.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
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A ‘physical, cultural, and spiritual nexus of community services’ 
inthe San Francisco American Indian Cultural District. 


BY VERONICA IRWIN 
iA N INTER-TRIBAL coalition of organizations, led by The Friend- 


ship House Association of American Indians, have begun fundrais- 
ing for what will be the largest urban community space for urban 


American Indians in the United States. The new cultural hub, called 
The Village, will be centered in the 16th Street corridor of the San 
Francisco American Indian Cultural District. 

The coalition completed their planning phase in December, and 
aim to create a “physical, cultural, and spiritual nexus of community 
services’ in the heart of the district, according to a press release. San 
Francisco is home to approximately 6,000 urban Native Americans, 
many of whom feel they have been forgotten and ignored over the 
course of San Francisco’s history and development. 

“The Village is a response to tribal communities being forced to relo- 
cate in San Francisco, without support, because of government politics 
in the ’50s and the continuing years of economic inequalities which 
pressed people to relocate for work” says Judge Abby Abinati, president 
of the Friendship House Board and Chief Judge of the Yurok Nation. 

We have a responsibility [to our Native communities and people] to 
help them find a homeplace so they may prosper and provide support 
to each other and our neighbors.” 

The Village includes an expansive list of partners, ranging from 
groups like the American Indian Cultural Center (AICCSF), who strive 
to maintain native visibility in San Francisco and preserve tribal tradi- 
tions, to SFUSD’s Indian Education Program. National advocacy orga- 
nizations like Illuminative are also involved. The full list of organiza- 
tions involved and community resources provided can be found on the 
Friendship House website. 

First Nations local to the San Francisco Bay Area have undergone a 
tumultuous and violent history, dating back to the Mission era. In fact, 
the location was chosen for its historical and cultural significance — 
especially with regards to the oppressive history of Mission Dolores, 
where Native peoples were to be converted into “gente de razon,” or 
“people of reason.” The San Francisco American Indian Cultural District 
expanded to include Dolores Park last December. 

The most recent wave of relocation occurred in 1953, when Con- 
gress House Concurrent Resolution 108 moved American Indians off 
their reservations and into cities. During the same period, economic 
pressures also encouraged many Natives to relocate closer to urban job 
centers. As a result, many urban American Indian populations have a 
multi-tribal identity and have a unique political identity of their own. 
In the years since, urban American Indians in the Bay Area have only 
continued to lead many political actions to reclaim land and a cultural 
identity — most famously, perhaps, with the 19-month occupation of 
Alcatraz that started in 1969. San Francisco, like much of the Bay Area, 
occupies Ohlone land. 

The Village partners have a fundraising goal of $65 million in capital 
funding to complete The Village by 2025. Philanthropist Kat Taylor has 
already given The Village a $100,000 grant and has pledged $1,000,000 
pledge in collateral for a nonprofit bond. Interested donors are encour- 
aged to contact The Village via the Friendship House. 

“The Village in San Francisco’s American Indian Cultural District will 
be a beacon,” says Taylor, encouraging other big donors to give in a way 
that maintains Native ownership and control. 


Veronica Irwin is an SF Weekly contributor | @vronirwin 
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No Shirt, NoMask, No Service 





Wail about your ‘rights’ all you want, but the fact is simple: Mask mandates are constitutional, 
and businesses have the right to enforcethem. BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN & LOURDES DEARMAS 


ACK IN THE 1970s there 
was the public outrage 
when businesses first 
placed signs on their doors 
saying, “No shirt, no shoes, no 
service. This was a response 
by businesses to keep the long- 
haired hippies out of their stores 
and restaurants. There was no 
state or federal mandate. Many 
thought businesses were tram- 
pling on their civil rights by 
telling them what they could or 
could not wear. But businesses 
have a right to set their own 
rules for service. The right to re- 
fuse service is now an accepted 
norm, as is the phrase. 

Similar reactions were heard 
in the ’80s when California en- 


WEEKEND 
ADVENTURE 
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acted a variety of laws. In 1984, 
the California Supreme Court 
unanimously upheld a mandato- 
ry auto insurance law requiring 
motorists stopped for traffic 
violations to prove they have 
liability coverage or eventually 
face losing their licenses. Two 
years later, California’s first seat 
belt laws took effect on January 
1, 1986, and required both driv- 
ers and passengers to wear seat 
belts. It is also a state law that 
cyclists under 18 riders must 
wear helmets. Even in the face of 
scientific studies showing that 
seatbelts and helmets save lives, 
there was that old familiar re- 
frain: The government was inter- 
fering with individual liberties. 

These days, however, we 
buckle up as soon as we get in 
our cars, we make sure that our 
kids are wearing helmets, and 
we all know the risks of driving 
without insurance. We wouldn't 
even think about walking into a 
store in our bare feet or without 
a shirt. All of these have become 
second nature, our liberties ha- 
ven't been curtailed, and no one 
has been hurt by following the 
rules. 

So it goes with mask man- 
dates. 

Businesses have the right 
to refuse service to those that 
refuse to enter without masks. 
Although it may be true that 
mask regulations came as a 
culture shock to Americans, it 
has been almost a year since the 
pandemic paralyzed the nation, 
and wearing a mask should be 
second nature. And yet, for 
some reason, we are still having 
this debate. 

Mask compliance has become 
a political issue instead of a 
health issue, despite the evi- 
dence. According to Dr. David 
Abrams, NYU School of Global 
Public Health, “This is a life- 
and-death issue. Masks, physical 


distance, and hand-washing are 
the three things we have to re- 
duce the spread of the virus in 
the absence of a vaccine.” Both 
the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC) and the 
World Health Organization 
(WHO) recommend masks for 
the general public. Keeping in 
line with the experts, the Cal- 
ifornia Department of Public 
Health issued face covering 
guidance in April 2020 that 
must be followed statewide. 

In an analysis of data from 
Johns Hopkins University, Cal- 
ifornia ranked the worst among 
the states where coronavirus 
was spreading the fastest ona 
person-to-person basis. Still pro- 
tests over wearing masks are now 
commonplace. As Dr. Abrams 
pointed out, “There’s a certain 
bravado of being angry and de- 
fying requirements to wear a 
mask.” Here are examples of such 
protests from across the state: 


- “Costco Karen,” staged a sit-in 
at a Costco entrance after refus- 
ing to wear a mask, yelling, “I 
am an American... I have rights.” 


¢ An unruly crew marched 
through Target yelling, “Take off 
your masks, we are not going to 
take it anymore.” 


- “Burn the Mask” protesters 
blocked the entrance of Trader 
Joe’s in Fresno causing the store 
to close early. 


- A protestor at a Ralph’s in Los 
Angeles called a shopper wear- 
ing a mask a, “mask Nazi.” 


-Ina mall in Century City, an- 
ti-mask protesters tried to force 
their way into several stores 
causing workers to barricade 
themselves inside stores to keep 
out protesters. 

Despite these protests, requir- 


ing individuals to wear a mask 
(or seat belts, shoes, and a shirt) 
is not a violation of anyone's 
civil liberties. The government 
has a right to enact laws to pro- 
tect the health and safety of the 
public. That is the quintessen- 
tial role of the government. 

To the extent that protestors 
object that masks violate their 
right to liberty (“my body, my 
choice”), they should direct their 
attention to Jacobson vs. Mas- 
sachusetts (1905) 197 U.S. 11, 
when the Supreme Court upheld 
the state’s smallpox vaccination 
requirement. The case has not 
been overturned. The case clear- 
ly explains why mask mandates 
do not violate any constitution- 
al right to privacy, health, or 
bodily integrity. The court ruled 
that the requirement didn’t vi- 
olate Jacobsen’s right to liberty 
or, the inherent right of every 
freeman to care for his own body 
and health in such a way as to 
him seems best.” The court add- 
ed that “[t]here are manifold re- 
straints to which every person is 
necessarily subject for the com- 
mon good. On any other basis, 
organized society could not exist 
with safety to its members.” 

This case makes it clear that 
the ideals of limited government 
do not absolve us of our social 
obligation to protect each oth- 
er. Simply put, we do not have 
a constitutional right to infect 
others. For now, masks are nec- 
essary. Common sense suggests 
that If there is no choice, we will 
wear masks. We all will be safer 
if businesses work together to 
make, “No Shirt, No Shoes, No 
Masks, No Service” the norm in 
California. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the 
Dolan Law Firm.Lourdes DeArmas is a Senior 
Trial Attorney based in our Los Angeles 
office. | © help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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a resolution Tuesday, Feb. 2, urging the California Air Resources 

Board (CARB) as well as state agencies and the legislature to accel- 
erate electric vehicle adoption in California. District 8 Supervisor Rafael 
Mandelman authored the resolution. 

The Governor's Executive Order, passed on Sep. 23, requires that gas- 
oline-powered personal vehicle sales come to a halt by 2035, and that the 
sales of gasoline-powered cargo trucks end in 2045. The Executive Order 
is designed to accelerate the adoption of zero-emissions vehicles in the 
state. Simultaneously, General Motors has made an ambitious pledge to 
stop the sale of gas-powered vehicles by 2035, as part of their overall plan 
to become carbon-neutral by 2040. President Joe Biden’s administration 
has also committed to installing 500,000 new charging stations nation- 
wide by 2030 in an effort to lower barriers to EV transportation. 

Though the resolution has little power to actually change how Califor- 
nia transitions to sustainable transportation, it helps show political sup- 
port for one of the governor’s particularly ambitious goals, even as con- 
servatives appear to be gaining support for their recall effort. Executive 
orders are also easily reversible by Newsom’s successor, though in a state 
as blue as California, the odds of a new governor reversing such a decision 
are slim. The same cannot be said on the national level. Former President 
Donald Trump’s administration, for example, waged multiple battles over 
the governor's efforts to cut California’s greenhouse gas emissions. 

“Now is the time to redouble our commitment to an electric vehicle 
future,” said Supervisor Mandelman on Twitter. “With the Biden-Harris 
administration committed to installing 500,000 new charging stations 
nationwide by 2030, the next couple of years present a window of op- 


portunity for SF to steer away from fossil fuel vehicles once and for all.” 
Mandelman was elected Chair of the San Francisco County Transporta- O 
tion Authority Board in January of this year. 
California has long led the nation in regulating tailpipe emissions. 
In 1966, California established the first vehicle emissions standards 


in the country, and was granted a special exemption from federal EPA 
regulations. That legacy has held strong: in 2012, for example, the state 


adopted the Advanced Clean Cars Program in an effort to put 1.5 mil- 
lion plug-in hybrid or hydrogen fuel cell vehicles on the road by 2025. 
In 2019, the San Francisco Board of Supervisors unanimously approved 


legislation to make 10 percent of all commercial parking lots with over 
100 spaces charging stations for electric vehicles — the first require- *(30% off of X-mas Lights & Artificial House Plants) 


ment of its kind in the nation. * 
Vehicle emissions, however, still make up 46 percent of San Fran- SSA OS ACE MEM IDSMISTOL IS "RISC AT 


cisco’s carbon footprint. The city has a goal of reaching 100 percent 
Emission-Free transportation by 2040, though SFMTA lags behind 
other city agencies in reaching that goal. The agency plans to only pur- 
chase electric vehicles after 2035, though SFMTA director of transit 
Julie Kirschbaum has already cautioned that that goal may need to be 
readjusted because of money and time lost during the pandemic. San 
Francisco says it plans to convert medium and heavy-duty vehicles to all 
electric fleets as part of the plan, though little has been said about how 
the city will convert other city-owned vehicles, like police cars (notably, 
a Tesla Model S used by Fremont police nearly ran out of battery during 
a high-speed chase in October of 2019). 

Due to its geography and relatively low industrial activity, San Fran- 
cisco is known to have relatively good air quality compared to other 2 : 
major cities. However, many of San Francisco’s low income and major- 
ity-BIPOC communities are located near freeways or industrial zones, Valentine Decor he Dried Flowers 
where air quality is markedly worse. A noticeable increase in wildfire 
smoke in recent years has also raised awareness about the need for 


cleaner air and stronger environmental regulations in the region. 559 6th St. (Between Brannan & Bryant) © 415-982-0680 
Veronica Irwin is an SF Weekly contributor | ( @vronirwin Mon. — Fri. 8am — 5pm e Sat. 8am — 4pm / www.fantastico.com ¢ PARKING AVAILABLE 
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HEN KEVIN LIEU left his job 
in the tech industry to open 
his first restaurant in 2018, 
he had a simple vision: Bring 
his favorite childhood comfort food, 
Hainanese chicken, to the Castro. 

Just two years later, you might 
soon be able to find Lieu’s Gai Chick- 
en Rice brand in nearly eight differ- 
ent locations across the Bay Area. 
The catch? He’s doing it all from a 
single kitchen. 

Lieu is just one of many local 
restaurateurs buying into ghost 
kitchens, delivery-only restaurant 
locations that operate solely through 
third-party delivery apps. They’re 
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typically used by restaurants to 
expand an existing brand into new 
areas, or more notoriously, to launch 
delivery-only “virtual brands” in- 
tended to tap into different markets. 
(Chilis “It’s Just Wings” was on 
track to be a $150 million brand by 
the end of 2020, and even Chuck 

E. Cheese has jumped on the trend 
with the initially controversial 
“Pasqually’s Pizza & Wings.”) 

The rapidly growing ghost kitchen 
market hasn't always had the best 
reputation. There’s been concern 
about murky regulation, the possi- 
bility that they could drive out local 


restaurants, and for a lack of trans- 
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parency. After all, it isn’t always clear 
who’s making your food or where it’s 
really coming from. 

But in San Francisco, a number 
of independent restaurant owners 
have turned to ghost kitchens to 
keep their brands alive during the 
pandemic — some are even thriving 
under the new model. 


FLIPPING THE SCRIPT 


Prior to the pandemic, delivery 
was never really on Lieu’s radar. 

It only accounted for around 20 
percent of sales, and commission 
rates on delivery apps were so high 


that it just didn’t make sense to 
prioritize that side of the business 
or expand to new platforms. 

“Tt was all about serving the people 
that were close to us,” Lieu tells me. 
Most of Gai Chicken Rice’s custom- 
ers were based in the surrounding 
community: local church groups 
came in droves on weekends, catering 
orders for nearby organizations and 
businesses were plentiful, and as a 
fast-casual restaurant serving afford- 
able comfort food, it was popular 
with locals who lived in the area. 

“Once [the pandemic] hit, it was 
almost instant that we saw the 
change,’ Lieu says. “Catering and 
walk-in orders went to almost zero. 
We just lost that entire business.” 

That’s when things flipped. 

The restaurant remained open for 
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andemic Provides Boost to Ghost Kitchens 


outdoor dining and briefly allowed 
indoor table service, but only 20 
percent of sales were actually from 
on-premise orders. The remaining 
80 percent were coming from de- 
livery apps. 

“At this point, we were just willing 
to try anything. We knew COVID 
was a beast of its own, and things 
were changing. We saw the environ- 
ment changing. We saw our regular 
customers move and not come any- 
more, because a lot of people [were] 
leaving the city,” Lieu says. “So we 
were like, we just have to try new 
things and make things happen. If 
we can't get people here to enjoy our 
food, then we need more methods to 
get our food to more people.” 


COURTING CUSTOMERS 


In late October, Lieu entered into 
a partnership with Virtual Kitchen 
Co. (VKC), a Bay Area-based ghost 
kitchen startup founded by for- 
mer Uber executives in 2018. It’s 

a fast-growing player in the ghost 
kitchen space that recently raised 
$20 million in funding. 

VKC uses a food court model that 
serves the most popular meals from 
multiple restaurants in a single 
brick-and-mortar “Local Food Hall,” 
which also acts as its own brand on 
delivery apps. That means that in a 
single order, you can grab anything 
from samosas to poke bowls to 
lamb shish kabobs. 

There are currently 10 Local Food 
Hall locations in the Bay Area and 
four in San Francisco alone. VKC’s 
current partners include popular 
local restaurants like Oakland-based 
Homeroom, San Francisco-based 
China Live and Papalote Mexican 
Grill, and San Francisco-based Poki 
Time, which in 2019 opted to close 
all of its brick-and-mortar locations 
in favor of the delivery-only concept. 

It’s a testament to the fact that 
the food service industry was 
already shifting towards a deliv- 
ery-first model even before the pan- 
demic. From 2014 to 2019, global 
food service delivery sales more 
than doubled. Revenue from food 
delivery is projected to reach $200 
billion by 2025. 

“Even pre-COVID, our mission 
was really to help restaurants thrive 
in the delivery era,” says Ken Chong, 
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Kevin Lieu never would have expected his restaurant, Gai Chicken Rice, would be operating as a ghost kitchen. 


co-founder and CEO of VKC. “What 
we do is we help them expand and 
reach to new geographies and loca- 

tions that they don’t currently reach.” 

Unlike the landlord-tenant model 
adopted by its competitors, VKC acts 
as a distributor for its restaurant 
partners. On the restaurant side, it’s 
akin to a catering gig with a few more 
hoops to jump through: Restaurants 
handle the majority of the prepa- 
ration, cooking, and packaging for 
a set amount of meals in their own 
kitchens. The VKC team picks up the 
pre-packaged meals in the morning, 
and as orders are placed throughout 
the day, the culinary staff reheats and 
makes the finishing touches before 
they’re sent out. 

At Gai Chicken Rice, that means 
only partially cooking chicken and 
rice plates and then immediately 
chilling them prior to pick-up to en- 
sure their freshness. Then, the VKC 
team finishes off the cooking on 
site. It’s not a one-size-fits-all model 
— Lieu tells me it took months of 
collaboration with VKC’s R&D and 
culinary team to develop personal- 
ized guidelines for hold times and 
food preparation. 

There aren't any rental or utility 
costs associated with the part- 
nership. VKC handles all rent, 
utility, technology, operations, 
and third-party delivery app costs 
on their end, and restaurants just 





have to pay a commission on each 
meal sold. “That way, we don’t make 
money unless the restaurant makes 
money,’ Chong explains. 

For Lieu, the commission seemed 
like a reasonable expense to expand 
his restaurant to an entirely new 
area — especially when you consider 
that opening a brick-and-mortar 
restaurant requires hundreds of 
thousands in start-up costs to cover 
labor, licenses, legal fees, equipment, 
and technology, among myriad oth- 
er costs. 

While expanding into the ghost 
kitchen space was primarily a pan- 
demic-induced necessity, Lieu is 
optimistic about the future of the 
partnership amid a rapidly changing 
industry climate. 

“People are getting busier. There’s 
automation and tech to make 
things easier, and I don’t think the 
food community is immune to that 
— making things simple, making 
things fast, and making things come 
to you at a faster pace,” he tells me. 
‘Just like an Amazon package or 
meal kit that comes to your door, I 
think [the restaurant industry] will 
continually evolve and change.” 


A QUICK FIX 


Real estate empire or ghost 
kitchen provider? For Los Ange- 
les-headquartered startup Cloud- 
Kitchens, those titles aren’t mutu- 


ally exclusive. 
The company, which was founded 
in 2016 by former Uber CEO Travis 
Kalanick, is a key player in the ghost 
kitchen space. In 2019, it raised 
over $400 million in funding from 
Saudi Arabia’s sovereign-wealth 
fund. According to a recent Wall 
Street Journal report, the company 
has purchased more than 40 real 
estate properties valued at over 
$130 million in the past two years. 
(CloudKitchens did not respond to 
requests for comment.) 

CloudKitchens’ business model 
includes acquiring cheap real estate, 
like warehouses and auto-body 
shops, and converting the space into 
locations that can house dozens of 
kitchens. It operates at least two loca- 
tions in San Francisco already — the 
older location on Morris St., which 
has already received its fair share of 
coverage, and a new 20,000 square 
feet former warehouse on Charter 
Oak Avenue. that opened in October. 

According to the LoopNet listing, 
the space features 200 square feet 
“full kitchens complete with floor 
drains, sinks, and hood systems, and 
all businesses need to bring is their 
specialized equipment.” 

For Yolwas, who asked only to 
be referred to by his first name, it 
seemed like a low-risk way to tap 
into the bustling San Francisco mar- 
ket. He owns Kusan Uyghur Cuisine 
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in San Jose, which serves Uyghur 
dishes from the Xinjiang region of 
North China. 

When the pandemic hit, he 
launched his own long-distance 
delivery service to keep the business 
afloat. Six days a week, he and his 
staff delivered preordered meals to 
cities outside of their usual delivery 
range. Orders eventually tapered off 
in nearly all delivery locations on the 
Peninsula and East Bay, but demand 
never stopped in San Francisco. 

“It was at least 15 orders every 
day, and normally it was more than 
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20 orders,” he says. “So I saw that in 
San Francisco, there’s this big mar- 
ket for the restaurant.” 

The CloudKitchens model was 
ideal for reasons that are otherwise 
antithetical to the brick-and-mortar 
restaurant industry. Restaurant 
owners are typically bound to real 
estate, which is a risky investment 
considering the fact that most leases 
range anywhere from 3-10 years 
and require expensive renovations. 
In contrast, CloudKitchens offers a 
short-term lease in a pre-renovated 
kitchen and handles all health and 
fire code inspections. 

But most importantly, the model 
cuts some of the biggest costs for 
restaurants — front-of-house labor 
and occupancy fees — to help widen 
profit margins in a notoriously ra- 
zor-thin industry. According to Yol- 
was, rent and utilities are affordable 
for San Francisco, although he de- 
clined to disclose the exact amount 
due to a nondisclosure agreement. 

“What happens here is the same 
as what happens in San Jose. We 
cook all the food by ourselves, 
and we package all the orders, and 
the customer or [delivery] drivers 
have to come pick up,’ Yolwas says. 
“So for the food, there's nothing 
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through CloudKitchens. They just 
help us to manage all the orders.” 
Since launching his ghost kitchen 
in November, Yolwas has been able 
to transition all 13 of his employees 
back to their pre-pandemic hours. 
He’s already breaking even, and if 
all goes well, he hopes to continue 
the ghost kitchen past the pandem- 
ic. But he’s also confident that the 
ghost kitchen is no replacement for 
the brick-and-mortar experience. 
“For our cuisine, a lot of food is 
really unique. And what I have expe- 
rienced is that [many people] have 
questions, like ‘What is polov? What 
is samsa?’ Even, ‘What is Uyghur? 
Where are you guys from?” he ex- 
plains. “So dine-in helps us explain it 
to the customer and whoever is inter- 
ested in our culture and our food.” 


A SEAT AT THE TABLE 


For Paveena Jaicham and Naru- 
pond Sridamanee, the CloudKitch- 
ens platform was a chance to turn 
a long-time dream of opening their 
first restaurant into a reality. 

The partners have years of restau- 
rant experience, but exorbitant 
start-up costs were always an obsta- 
cle to debuting their own culinary 
concepts. Downtime during the pan- 
demic led to discussions to purchase 
a food truck as a more affordable 
entry to the restaurant scene — that 
is, until they found out that opening 
a ghost kitchen was even cheaper. 

Jaicham and Sridamanee recently 
partnered with CloudKitchens to 
build two virtual brands out of a sin- 
gle kitchen. Launched in November, 
Hoopla Burger is a Thai-inspired 
burger brand meant to tap into the 
casual lunch market. Mysterious 
Garden Crafted Thai Cuisine, which 
serves classic family-style Thai food, 
opened a month later. 

“Without CloudKitchens, I may 
not have had this chance,” Jaicham 
says. This is definitely the place 
that will help us get our feet in the 
business.” 

According to Piedmont Avenue 
Consulting, it typically costs be- 
tween $500,000 to $650,000 to 
open a restaurant in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. Jaicham estimates 
that the cost of getting started with 
CloudKitchens is a mere fraction of 
that amount, although she declined 
to disclose the exact number. 

Starting a new virtual brand from 
scratch came with its own challeng- 
es. The concept had to be optimized 
for delivery, which meant that 
countless ideas were scrapped before 
the team settled on a limited burger 
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As for the future of ‘ghost 
kitchens, there’s little 

doubt they will only become 
increasingly ubiquitous in a 
delivery-first world — and 
not just in the United States. 
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and snack menu for Hoopla Burger. 
Another major concern was stand- 
ing out amid the sea of SEO-opti- 
mized restaurants on delivery apps, 
many of whom already have brand 
name recognition and the funding 
to push their businesses up to the 
top of search results. 

For restaurants without a phys- 
ical storefront, marketing and 
promotion is even more critical to 
attracting digital-native customers. 
Jaicham and Sridamanee have hired 
a social media team to train them 
on social media marketing — how 
often to post, when to post, what to 
post, how to use Instagram stories, 
and other social media quirks — but 
attracting attention on saturated de- 
livery apps has still been a challenge. 

Even with lower operating costs, 
Jaicham is still concerned about 
success in the delivery model, 
where third-party delivery apps can 
charge commissions of 15 to 30 
percent on each order. San Francis- 
co currently has a mandate in place 
to limit these fees (costs are passed 
onto the consumer instead), but 
there’s no word on how long that 
mandate will be in place. 

“Tm so fearful [that] it will end 
any time, especially before we find 
our rhythm,” Jaicham says. “If that 
mandate [ends], my partner and I 
will be in trouble.” 

The ultimate goal, she says, is 
still to open a brick-and-mortar 
restaurant if either of the brands 
take off. When she’s not cooking 
or drafting social media posts, 
she’s focused on finding ways to 
build relationships with customers 
even through the limitations of 
the ghost kitchen format. 

“How can we create something 
in the back of the house that still 
connects with the customer [who is] 
having our food at their own home? 
That’s the kind of interaction that I 


try to bring out with the concept of 
the CloudKitchens here,’ Jaicham 
tells me. “T still feel like I have to 
show customers that this is food 
that we make with care, and I want 
them to receive [those feelings] 
when they open our package.” 


GHOST WORLD 


As for the future of ghost kitchens, 
there’s little doubt they will only 
become increasingly ubiquitous 

in a delivery-first world — and 
not just in the United States. Ac- 
cording to Euromonitor data, the 
market is projected to reach $1 
trillion globally by 2030. There are 
currently 1,500 ghost kitchens 

in the United States, more than 
7,000 in China, and upwards of 
3,500 in India. 

From corporate clients aiming to 
rapidly expand to independent chefs 
hoping to stay relevant, the pandem- 
ic has significantly driven demand 
for ghost kitchens. According to 
Technomic data, the number of eat- 
eries using ghost kitchens increased 
from 15 percent pre-pandemic to 51 
percent in May. In October, Pitch- 
Book reported that $5.5 billion has 
been invested into ghost kitchens 
over the last 12 months alone. More 
and more people are betting on a fu- 
ture where all you really need to run 
a restaurant is your brand. 

“Going forward, they’re going to 
be a core part of how our restaurant 
groups and restaurants think about 
building their strategy and their 
portfolio,” says Chong, the co-found- 
er and CEO of Virtual Kitchen Co. “T 
think it’s a future that everyone in 
the industry saw was coming — the 
pandemic just really fast-forwarded 
us there.” 


Sheila Tran is an SF Weekly contributor. 
© news@sfweekly.com 
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T’S THE MEMES, for me. 
Throughout this pandemic, friv- 
olous Instagram accounts like 
@boozybetch, @circleofidiots, 
@crazybitchprobs, and others 
have depicted everyday life 
as an unending series of low- 
est-common-denominator hu- 
miliations. They present a campy 
and meme-savvy, but otherwise 
culturally barren, version of our 
existence, with its ever-lower ex- 
pectations, awkward adjustments 
to Zoom etiquette, and lackadaisi- 
cal approach to getting drunk and 
high alone during business hours. 
Filling a wine glass to the brim 
and watching hours of TikTok on 
a Monday? Sure! Nothing matters 
anymore, and everyone's doing it. 


For those on the ‘California Sober’ wagon, 
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There’s a lot of truth to this. 


It’s not that we're all drinking 

a lot more — wine consump- 
tion actually fell in 2020 — but 
we re seldom, if ever, drinking 
together, and this makes people 
uncomfortable in a way that 
spurs us to share memes about 
falling down in broad daylight. 
My man and I have found our- 
selves on many a Tuesday night 
opening that second bottle of 
passable zin to binge another 
few episodes of Tiger King (way 
back when) or Big Mouth (now), 
and then zonking out wondering 
if that’s all there is. We're all 


BY PETER-ASTRID KANE 


in this together — “it” being a 
party with an open bar on a boat 
with wine barrels for ballast — 
floating down a river of bour- 
bon-aged memes. 

And so it was that sober 
January took on a new level of 
gravitas this time around. Ten 
months into COVID, eight weeks 
into our current lockdown, and 
with the dust still settling from 
the attempted coup, it feels 
like some form of permissive 
self-improvement is mandatory. 
But while abstaining from al- 
cohol may help us break out of 


egocentric loops and lead 

our physicians to turn that 
frown upside down the next 
time they review one of our he- 
patic panels, do we really have 
to dry out entirely — like, from 
everything? 

Enter the state of “California 
Sober,” an alcohol-free qua- 
si-penance that still lets you 
enjoy that edible or bliss out 
in the park with a cap anda 
stem. Rooted in harm-reduction 
rather than the absolutism of 
12-step programs, it’s also an 
acknowledgment that, 25 years 
after Proposition 215 legalized 
medical marijuana, cannabis has 
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fully integrated into the 
fabric of California living 


@  — and psilocybin isn’t far 





behind. 

“Cali sober” is not a new 
term. Technically, a writer for 
VICE coined it in an April 2019 
essay. However, it has recently 
become a marketing buzzword 

for PR firms pushing products 

“in the wellness space.” The 

novel coronavirus seems 
to have played a role in 
hustling the concept into 
the open as a sort of ethi- 
cal, discerning escapism, and 
over the course of the first (and 
hopefully only) January of the 
COVID-era, your Facebook and 
Instagram feeds may have been 
awash in ads encouraging you to 
“Elevate Your Sober January!” 
Unlike the equally trendy 
practice of microdosing mush- 
rooms or LSD, California Sober 
is meant to be consciously felt 
and enjoyed when most other 
adult outlets for pleasure have 
been closed off. Whether you're 
spiritual or a hedonist, it’s a way 
to consume and indulge without 
becoming a slurring mess. 
It’s the ambiguously decadent 
status of our time. 
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TEE-PARTIALER 


Iam a heavy social drinker. I’m 

a writer, I’m queer, I’m a Pisces, 
I’m Irish-Catholic, I’m a former 
bartender, and most of all, I’m an 
extrovert who loves parties and 
festivals, so I can really put it away. 
While we’re being candid, I’m also 
a recreational user of some drugs. 

Moderation doesn’t come nat- 
urally to me, in any area of life; I 
can only do abstinence or excess. 

I don't believe I have any physical 
or psychological addictions. But I 
have a strong social dependency 
on alcohol, which years of writing 
about food and nightlife only so- 
lidified. Throughout COVID, I’ve 
had boozy weeks punctuated by 
five or six nights of abstaining, 
and during periods when it’s been 
OK to socialize outdoors, I’ve 
probably eaten more mushrooms 
than in any comparable period of 
my life. What I barely consume, 
though, is cannabis, which even in 
small doses makes me slow-witted 
and antisocial, and leaves me le- 
thargic and depleted the next day. 

Right now, mostly but not 
entirely unrelated to this assign- 
ment, I’m on a 40-day break from 
all drugs and alcohol, and I’m ac- 
tually surprised by the absence of 
temptation. I’m averaging 15,000 
steps a day, cycling like crazy, and 
listening to new music in a struc- 
tured way (although I can’t stop 
spinning The Avalanches’ plun- 
derphonic space odyssey We Will 
Always Love You while pedalling to 
the beach and back). I’ve grown 
obsessed with my stats as an indi- 
cator of self-worth. To paraphrase 
Lykke Li: Strava, you’re my boy- 
friend / Strava, I’m your girl. 

I’ve taken breaks like this be- 
fore, because sobriety always 
seemed like an all-or-nothing 
proposition, like uniqueness or 
being dead or alive. You're either 
in a state of intoxication or you 
aren't. But as with degrees of 
vegetarianism, it might 
be better to reconsid- 
er sobriety less 
in terms of 
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absolutes than as a state of being 
with gradations. It’s also more of 
a culturally constructed concept 
than a static definition. For in- 
stance, I have a friend who’s sober 
and won't do poppers (amyl! ni- 
trate) but who consumes nicotine 
and caffeine without compunction. 
I asked another friend who 
makes a good living, and who | 
know to be a regular cannabis user, 
what he thought about all this. 
“You're the first person to call 
it ‘California Sober’ to me, but 
I like the title,” Eric tells 
me from somewhere near 
Sacramento on his drive 
back from 
a long trip 
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home to Iowa. “Reduce my alcohol 
consumption in general, but keep 
the cannabis. I don’t sleep well 
when I| drink too much, and every- 
thing about my life is poorer, so 
why not curtail that?” 

Eric was never a big drinker — 
“maybe one or two, and usually 
only on the weekends,” he says. 
Hangovers have intensified as he’s 
grown older, and COVID presents 
fewer opportunities for socializ- 
ing, anyway. On most points we 
agree: January is a good time to 
pull back, food is the real comfort 
these days, doing ketamine alone 
doesn’t sound fun, getting high 
in the Jacuzzi after a 2,000-mile 
drive does. California Sober fits 
the moment. 

Psychedelics, which I’ve come to 
think of as the crucial supporting 
cast member of California Sober, 
are more of a group activity for 
Eric, so he hasn’t even had any 

mushrooms since the onset of the 
pandemic. Others have, though. 

Jason Raffin, a chef who used to 

run Comstock Saloon in North 

Beach before moving to Maui a 
year ago, got sober a week after his 
plane touched down. 

“T realized that I basically had 





Brittany McGrath (left) lights a large joint for an attendee of the 420 event at Hippie Hillon Saturday, April 20, 2019. 


just been getting fucked up my 
entire life, and it’s been great and 
I don't regret a single second of it, 
but I wanted more for myself,” he 
says. I could have stayed in San 
Francisco and owned restaurants 
and done very well for myself and 
lived this lifestyle, but I wanted 
to search other crevices in my 
existence and see what else is out 
there.” 

He attended a few AA meetings, 
concluded that it wasn’t for him, 
made a circle of sober friends, and 
began working out consistently 
while putting in 60-hour weeks in 
the kitchen. When COVID ground 
tourism to a halt, he and a friend 
decided to live on the beach for 
10 days in that tropical way that 
makes everyone in the Lower 48 
realize they’re caught in the rat 
race. 

“We just cooked and took acid 
and went on floaties off Lahaina 
and the only thing you had to wor- 
ry about was starting the fire every 
morning and cooking dinner,” he 
says. ‘Everyone was freaking out 
about COVID, we were drinking 
water straight from the coconut 
and going on adventures — very 
noticeably on drugs, by the way.” 
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At one point he was singularly 
focused on caramelizing a pineap- 
ple over an open flame, and little 
else. While his camping buddy 
had a beer in his hand most of the 
time, Raffin himself never felt the 
urge to crack one open. 

“IT haven't gone to AA in nine 
months,” he says. “I support my 
friends who do, but fast-forward 
to 10 months after I stopped: I’ve 
lost 20-30 pounds of fat, ’'m in the 
best shape of my life, I’ve started a 
nonprofit called Chef Collective for 
COVID, I wrote a cookbook Keto 
Like a Chef, and I did the entire 
food program for Curio remotely 
in June.” 


NEW LIFE & EGO DEATH 


Others are celebrating different 
achievements. This past New 
Year’s Eve marked 19 years with- 
out a drink for a person Ill call H. 
A trans woman in Marin County 
whose wife cultivates cannabis, H. 
had relied on the black-and-white 
strictures of AA throughout her 
recovery, until she recently began 


- smoking pot as well as consuming 


mushrooms. 

“I didn’t have any room for 
gray, because | almost died several 
times. I lost a legal career, I was 
addicted to crack cocaine, I lost 
everything,” she says. “I don’t want 
to have someone in AA say, ‘Look 
at her! She smokes pot!’ I don’t 
want to be a distraction.” 

What she wants to do in AA is 
talk about her desire not to drink. 
She has long since lost the urge, 
and largely smokes to be sociable 
or when doing mushrooms, which 
is always on special occasions in 
the company of her wife. 

“IT can make really sound deci- 
sions around marijuana, H. says. 
“MDMA I’ve done, and I really 
liked, but the jury’s still out on 
that. It’s synthetic, and it does 
mess with my brain chemistry a 
little bit. It’s harder the next day, 
coming down. I think I could find 
the [drawbacks] outweigh the ben- 
efits.” 

Mushrooms, though, have 
been beneficial, H. says, helping 
her realize she can’t take care of 
everyone or control the outcome 
of every situation. The day after 
ingesting them, she typically feels 
relief and a sense of purpose. Like 
alcohol, psilocybin can decrease 
anxiety, but in other ways, they’re 
worlds apart. Mushrooms de-em- 
phasize the ego whereas alcohol 
amplifies it, sometimes to the 
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point of physical violence. They 
intensify colors and make the wind 
moving through the branches of a 
tree appear unfathomably beauti- 
ful, while getting tanked impairs 
sensory function. It’s an entirely 
different diminution of inhibi- 
tions, more cosmic, more unifying. 

Learning that Bill Wilson, the 
founder of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
did around 50 guided acid trips lat- 
er in life also helped H. find peace 
with her decision to try psychedel- 
ics as long as certain conditions 
were met. 

“We never talk about that in 
AA,” she says. 

It’s true, though. In Michael 
Pollan’s How to Change Your Mind, 
he writes about how puzzled re- 
searchers in the 1950s were by 
LSD, many of whom administered 
it to themselves. Analyzing its 
effects by watching people trip 
in a lab setting — which sounds 
like a horrible way to go on that 
odyssey, and the opposite of H.’s 
loving environment — clinicians 
determined that acid could mimic 
delirium tremens, jolting severe al- 
coholics who participated in their 
studies into sobriety. 

This met with some long-term 
success. Between 1950 and 1965, 
there were six international scien- 
tific conferences and more than a 
thousand clinical papers on psy- 
chedelics, Pollan writes. To call this 
a “secret history” sounds a little 
overblown, but recent trends in 
psychology are reconnecting with 
it under the banner of harm re- 
duction, that meet-people-where- 
they’re-at approach to our all-too- 
human struggles. 

“Harm-reduction doesn’t have to 
do with substances,” says Douglas 
Russell, a counselor who specializ- 
es in the field. “It’s more far-reach- 
ing than people want to admit. It’s 
about the philosophy of what in 
your life is causing you harm and 
how do you mitigate the damage: a 
behavior pattern, a toxic relation- 
ship, substances, things that get in 
the way of becoming who you want 
to be.” 

While careful to acknowledge 
the benefits that some get from12- 
step programs like Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Russell notes that 
the tenets of AA are modeled not 
only on Protestant sermonizing 
mixed with Freudian dogma about 
the superego, but on outdated 
medical science — like the notion, 
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MDMA is stillon the menu for many living the ‘California Sober’ lifestyle. 


popular in the 1930s, that people 
who could no longer manage their 
drinking were allergic to alcohol. 

“Most of my clients bring up a 
lot of feelings of shame, because 
the language of theology — or any 
sort of moralistic language — uses 
shame as a motivating factor,” 
Russell says. “And ultimately, 
shame does not create long-lasting 
change. There has been so much 
proof that peer-based programs, 
with no quote-unquote profession- 
als in the room, absolutely, 100 
percent work, but they don’t nec- 
essarily work for long periods.” 

Phrases like “fell off the wagon” 
imply personal sloppiness, but 
individuals who must contend 
with chronic pain or mental-health 
issues may actually function better 
by using substances than while 
sober. Increasingly, the modern 
goal of recovery is improved de- 
cision-making, and professionals 
recognize that abuse of one sub- 
stance won't necessarily translate 
to another. 

“What I felt, when I was in 
12-step, was I had problems with 
meth — not with marijuana. I 
would very rarely use marijuana. 

I use it now more than I ever did 
meth and I’m still not a regular 
user,” Russell says. “I have pills 
in my cabinet that other people 


would be desperate to steal. But 
if I walk into AA, they’ll say ‘You 
were using meth problematically!’ 
There’s a lot of areas to be judged 
on.” 

Programs that encourage radical 
honesty or surrender to a higher 
power can put such people at a dis- 
advantage. They may consciously 
lie to the group about something 
they don't feel they have an issue 
with, like cannabis, which has 
therapeutic uses like the allevia- 
tion of anxiety. 

“Why do we have to look at 
that as problematic, unlike Prozac 
or any of the other psychoactive 
drugs that a psychiatrist would 
prescribe to make them feel more 
in control of their life?” Russell 
asks. “California Sober’ should be 
recognized and not looked at as 
illegitimate. There’s still a public 
perception that if you are a chaotic 
drug user and somehow this is 
your cross to bear for the rest of 
your life, you're always going to 
be three feet from the gutter and 
the only way forward is not using. 
That’s bullshit.” 


HIGH TIME 


The concept of sobriety itself 
might soon need what linguists 
calla “retronym’” to differentiate 
California sober from sober-so- 


ber, just as the advent of almond 
and soy milk require us to specify 
“dairy milk” when referring to 
what used to be plain old milk. 
Whether we restructure the 
idea of sobriety in our minds, the 
list of things we ingest or don’t 
ingest to stay healthy or remain 
upstanding moral people is still 
fraught with illogic and in-group 
politics. Metaphors of purity and 
contamination have a dark history 
to contend with. Fur-clad insurrec- 
tionists demand organic meals in 
jail, racist wellness advo- 
cates propose “clean” 
versions of estab- 
lished cuisines, and 
anti-vaxxers obsess 
over the allegedly 
nefarious proper- 
ties of a particular 
class of life-saving 
medicines. Much 
of this is emotion- 
al, not scientific, 
rooted in a vague, 
all-encompass- 
ing wariness 
of unspecified 
“chemicals” 
that take away 
our sense of 
control. Some- 
times, the 
cumulative ef- 
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fects are tragicomic. Consumers 
prefer visual evidence of safety 
and sterility, so our world has 
become one of excessive Amazon 
packaging and shrink-wrapped 
supermarket cucumbers — and as 
a result, carcinogenic microplastics 
have become so entrenched in the 
environment that they’re found in 
Arctic ice cores. 

A few weeks into my extended 
break from drinking, I’m pleased 
to find myself much more con- 
scious about what I eat. I can say 
no to things more easily. But I 
also think about the devil's let- 
tuce more and more. Now that we 
inhabit a consumer wonderland 
of cannabis products, much of it 
aimed at people who don’t want 
to get baked off their ass, it’s 
impossible to resist. So I reached 
out to Phil McGarr, cofounder of 
Winder, a low-dose, sparkling, 
cannabis-infused beverage. 

A 20-year cannabis veteran, Mc- 
Garr and his colleagues noted that 
at one point in their lives, they’d 
all been drinking to excess, so 
they wanted to create a cannabis 
substitute that approximated the 
experience of a can of beer or glass 
of wine — trickier than it sounds, 
given that cannabis is an oil. 

“In the last two years, there’s 
been a revolution in emulsion 
technology, so we partnered with 
Vertosa out of Oakland,” he says. 
“They've been working on making 
cannabis water-soluble. That’s a 
huge evolution.” 

Sobriety in a social setting has 
been hard, McGarr observes. If you 
show up to the party with a six- 
pack of O’Doul’s, good on you for 
trying to enjoy “glori- 

fied 
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Many are choosing to give up on booze while keeping other substances — like cannabis, MDMA, LSD, and magic mushrooms — in their lives. 


hop-flavored water while everyone 
else is relaxing and giggling.” A 
series of happy-hour focus groups 
at his home in the Lower Haight 
yielded an ultra-low-dose formu- 
lation cannabis beverage that’s 
heavier on the compounds that 
give you a body high (CBD plus 
delta-9 cannabinoids, as opposed 
to the more psychoactive delta-8) 
and flavored like an Italian soda. 
They're intended to be sessionable, 
so you can have more than one 
without becoming overwhelmed. 
You can even drink an eight-ounce 
can before yoga without worrying 
about passing out in shavasana. 

Winder is very much a San 
Francisco company. McGarr calls 
Dolores Park “ground zero” and “a 
safe haven to get weird.” Indeed, 
Dolores — hallowed ground for 
the Ohlone Ramaytush, former 
Jewish cemetery, and epicenter 
of San Francisco’s summer-free 
endless summer — is as evocative 
of California Sobriety as a camping 
trip to Mendocino, a ginger-tur- 
meric iced tea at the Ace Hotel, or 
the hashtag #vanlife. 

“T think ‘California Sober’ is 
totally appropriate” as a term, Mc- 
Garr says. “A lot of the psychedelic 
movement, and the health and 
wellness movement, really bur- 
geoned out of California in the last 
30 or 40 years.” 

Nowadays, he only drinks “very 
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intentionally,” and takes periodic 
breaks from cannabis, too. 

“You don’t have to have sobriety 
from cannabis to be healthy. I just 
need to be conscious and aware of 
my consumption,” he adds. “Hav- 
ing Winder was this great thing to 
be able to relax and tune into my 
body. There are people who have 
a problem with substances and 
you need to draw a line and say, 
‘What’s a problem for me?’ ” 

Winder is for hanging out, but 
it’s also something of a perfor- 
mance-enhancing drug. It puts 
McGarr in a flow state, he says, 
such that he uses it in his medita- 
tion practice, freely volunteering 
that many people might find that 
sacreligious. 

“I feel my body in a primal, 
animalistic way,’ he says. “I feel 
grounded and present. With an ed- 
ible, ’'m not always present.” 

On the 21st day of my sobriety, 
I hiked Mt. Diablo’s Waterfall Trail 
with two friends who are more 
into cannabis than I am. I brought 
along the sample pack of Wiinder 
that McFarr had sent me,. along 
with chips, water, and dried fruit. 
We shared Blood Orange Bitters 
and Grapefruit Hibiscus (the best 
one) in the parking lot and saved 
Lemon Ginger for a snack break. 
Forty-five minutes in, I felt like I 
had taken two baby steps toward 
the land of Not Making Any Sense 
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Whatsoever — this is typical for 
me — but otherwise McFarr was 
right. Inhaling the cool air, I could 
feel the astringency of the bay 
trees in my lungs and the satisfac- 
tion of noting my quads at work. 
It was a good high — but I don’t 
think I'll ever find the strain or the 
edible or the product that gives me 
exactly what I want out of cannabis 
the way brioche-y sparkling wines 
will always be the perfect alcohol. I 
want to giggle and feel relaxed and 
full of warmth without suddenly 
wondering if what I just said was 
actually incredibly offensive some- 
how and maybe everyone barely 
puts up with me. Fundamentally, 
I don't love anything that takes 
me deeper into my own mind. | 
want to feel like I stared into the 
void and came away with renewed 
confidence that all we have is now, 
so let’s be kind to one another and 
Choose Life (in the George Michael 
way, not the anti-abortion way). 


COMING CLEAN 


Right after New Year’s, my doctor’s 
office randomly called with a ques- 
tionnaire about drug and alcohol 
use. Knowing that admitting to 
five drinks in one sitting once a 
week is likely to set off the klax- 
ons, I almost always lie on these 
things, but for once in my life I 
decided to answer honestly — or 


almost honestly. 

I didn’t fib or equivocate, but I 
also didn’t volunteer that my most 
recent LSD experience was one of 
the most incredibly beautiful days 
of my life or that at Dirtybird Cam- 
pout 2019 I went hard from about 
10:30 a.m. to 5 a.m. every day and 
still remember most of the sets at 
that mind-blowing weekend. 

I’ve never been arrested. I’ve 
never had a DUI. I’ve never in- 
jured myself or someone else, or 
lost a friend, a job, or a boyfriend 
because of substances. ’m not a 
weepy drunk, an angry drunk, or 
an out-of-control drunk. I don’t 
write drunk. But I can easily 
consume 10 drinks at a party, go 
home, drink some water, sleep it 
off, maybe feel a little sluggish un- 
til 4 p.m., and not think anything 
of it. Nevertheless, while all of this 
is true, I’ve never felt it wise to say 
as much to a medical professional. 

I also worry about saying some- 
thing glib, like referring to myself 
as a temporarily hibernating party 
animal. So I usually answer the 
question “Do you ever need a drink 
in the morning?” with extra horror 
in my voice. (I don’t drink in the 
morning, for the record.) 

Two weeks after I came (mostly) 
clean, my doctor called. By the time 
she rang, I had been dead sober for 
16 days. To her, my break sounded 
like I wanted to make a permanent 
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change and didn’t quite know how, 
but all she could prescribe were 
drugs like naltrexone or Campral to 
combat insatiable urges to drink. 
Mercifully, I didn’t have to protest 
because she quickly dismissed their 
applicability out of hand. 

She wasn't especially judgmen- 
tal, but the call ended ambigu- 
ously. It was strange being held to 
account for medically inadvisable 
habits I currently have no trouble 
refraining from on an extended 
basis. It just felt like one more way 
I’m a big dumb misfit. As a some- 
what overweight, nonbinary part- 
ier born in 1981 I’m neither obese 
or fit, male or female, Gen-X or 
Millennial, out-of-control or espe- 
cially sensible. I needed to talk to 
someone more on my wavelength 
in terms of a lust for life — but 
also willpower. 

Jason Raffin, the chef on Maui, 
was using President Biden’s Inau- 
guration as a celebratory occasion 
to break his sobriety with a three- 
day party. 

“T created amenu and I got a 
bunch of extracurriculars and 
we re buying a ton of alcohol,” he 
says. We're doing Pisco Sours, 
gimlets, a 23-year sherry-cask 
whiskey for Old Fashioneds, an ad- 
venture into all the drinks I missed 
for the year, have them all in three 
days, and go back to being sober in 
February.” 

That’s very similar to the birth- 
day blowout I'd long been planning 
for myself this coming March, 
until the pandemic decided to stick 
around longer (minus the queer 
disco orgy on the first night). My 
plan had been to rent a house in 
Marin and have everyone go nuts, 
plus there’s going to be oysters. 

It will be called “Dynamite with 
a Laser Beam: The 40th Birthday 
of Peter-Astrid Kane” and it will 
knock the earth off its axis. 

I’m still doing it at some point. 
But until speaking with Jason, 

I hadn't given much thought to 
what would come after the world 
reopens. A resumption of former 
habits or something healthier? ’'m 
surer than ever it will fall some- 
where toward the latter. As Rivers 
Cuomo sings on “Running Red 
Lights” by The Avalanches, “Cali- 
fornia life is all right with me.” 


Peter-Astrid Kane is a freelance writer and 
former editor of SF Weekly. 
© @PeterAstridKane 
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EMEMBER BUYING NEW 
notebooks for the first day of 
school? Peeling the crinkly plas- 
tic from the package. Smelling 
the freshly printed paper. Etching 
your name into the title page with a 
bold (but not too streaky) pen. 

That’s what it feels like to open a 
Goldleaf guided journal. 

The company makes minimalist 
notebooks for cannabis home-grow- 
ers, as well as medical and recre- 
ational users. Each is equipped with 
medical and industry expert-backed 
advice for those looking to develop a 
better educated relationship with the 
plant. The grow planner, specifically, 
falls in line with the cannabis farm- 
ers tradition of taking detailed notes 
to effectively compare the successes 
and failures of grows over time — ex- 
cept in this iteration, it is presented 
in a stylish, Moleskine-esque journal 
tailored to the needs of a begin- 
ner-to-intermediate home grower. 

“The grow planner is for the peo- 
ple that want to nerd out about the 
craft,’ says Goldleaf founder Charles 
McElroy. According to McElroy, the 
intended Goldleaf consumer is a 
grower much like himself: a self-pro- 
claimed perfectionist who wants “to 
learn from their past mistakes and 
improve upon it.” 

In reality, that means the journals 
aren't perfect for the total novice. 
First-time growers using a Goldleaf 
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journal should research the basics 
of pH controls, nutrients, light, and 
soil — as well as soilless — growing 
methods on their own before diving 
in. However, the grow journals do 
help a grower who has already decid- 
ed what methods they’re using effec- 
tively keep track of their progress. 

The smaller grow jotter includes 
templated daily entry pages, a sec- 
tion to track cultivar specifics, and 
a two-page spread for users to track 
their nutrient regimen. The longer 
grow journal also includes annual and 
month-to-month calendars, a chart 
where journalers can graph their 
plant’s health, and pages for tasting 
notes. Both come with a set of grower 
reference cards, which outline things 
like how to calculate energy usage, for 
example, or diagnose problems. 

“The idea for Goldleaf was to be 
a way to show the science behind 
cannabis, but in a little bit more di- 
gestible way and in a little bit more 
mature, less stoner-culture-y way,” 
says McElroy. In order to make Gold- 
leaf’s journals for medical patients, 
for example, McElroy and his team 
went through several rounds of edits 
alongside a team of doctors to ensure 
all of the information provided was 
proven and accurate. For the grow 
journals, McElroy sent drafts to 
growers he met when working with 
a grow-op in Colorado and some 
expert home growers in his orbit for 
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their feedback. Rather than repeating 
myths of stoner lore, Goldleaf aims 
for accuracy. 

A quest for truth doesn’t mean 
Goldleaf sacrifices in aesthetics, how- 
ever. The journals, coming in neutrals 
and jewel tones, are completed by 
small, gold type printed into the front 
and back covers. The spines are nicely 
stitched, and the paper is a thick, 
cream-colored hue. Stylish and sim- 
ple, the Goldleaf journals are a good 
gift for cannabis lovers — and espe- 
cially those in states where they can't 
legally accept a smokable or ingestible 
cannabis product. 

Most useful are the daily entry 
pages and charts for tracking nutri- 
ent input, both of which help one 
organize their growing approach in 
an intuitive and aesthetically pleas- 
ing format. The daily entry pages, 
for example, have designated spaces 
to dictate the plant’s growth stage, 
overall health, and whether it was 
pruned, cleaned, fed any nutrients, or 
facing pest-control issues. Less useful 
are the pages for DIY graphing, which 
can feel a bit like elementary school 
science worksheets. That being said, 
some journalers are more visual than 
others, and the less useful pages are 
still entertaining to fill out for statio- 
nery fiends. 

Perhaps the secret of Goldleaf’s 
products isn’t even the templates 
themselves, but the fact that their 
aesthetic and organizational appeal 
makes notetaking much more entic- 
ing than an average notebook. Can- 
nabis growing is perhaps the nerdiest 
sector of the weed world — non-or- 
ganic methods can quickly become 
a chemist’s game, and some soilless 
growers setups especially can look 
like a scene from Dexter's Lab. Half of 
what determines a successful harvest 
is how well a grower can keep track 
of what they're doing — and it’s hard 
to forget to record a day’s work when 
one’s eager to fill out all the pages. 

“Part of what journaling is, is as 
you write, your brain is recomposing 
those thoughts, and it’s helping you 
memorize it a bit more,” says McEI- 
roy. If Goldleaf’s pleasing aesthetics 
and informative templates encourage 
better note-taking, then they've done 
their job. 


Veronica Irwin covers news, culture, and 
cannabis for SF Weekly. 
© @vronirwin 
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Want to Find Love? Look to the Stars 





HERE’S A BIG misconception 

about astrology — that there 

are only 12 zodiac signs, and 

therefore, only 12 personali- 
ties. In actuality, the logic behind 
astrology is a little bit more com- 
plex than that. 

“A birth chart is more than your 
sun sign — like, ‘I'm a Libra,” says 
Rachel Lo. “It’s your sun, moon, 
rising, Mars, Mercury. It’s the 
whole solar system of the time 
you re born.” 

Lo is one of the founders of 
Struck, a new dating app that 
uses birth charts to pair its users 
with potential matches. The app is 
currently only available in a few re- 
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gions, including the Bay Area, and 
has celebrity astrologer Nadine 
Jane as a consultant. 

Lo continues her explanation: 
“In synastry, which is the study of 
astrological compatibility, you're 
asking are the two sun signs com- 
patible? Yes or no? Is the sun of 
person A and the moon of person 
B compatible? Yes or no? Is the 
sun of person A and the Mars of 
person B compatible? Yes or no? 
You literally have to go through 
every single planet and star of 
everyone's chart to see if they’re 
compatible or not.” 

That doesn’t mean that Struck is 
trying to force chemistry through 
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the alignment of the stars, accord- 
ing to Lo. A birth chart is less of a 
destined path, and more of a “blue- 
print of your personality,’ with 
tools you can use or leave behind. 
“We don’t want this to be the end 
all be all. We never use the word 
‘soulmate’ in our copy because 
that’s so deterministic.” 

If anything, free will was some- 
thing the Struck creators wanted 
to emphasize through the design 
of their app. Most dating apps on 
the market have similar palettes. 
These carefully curated color 
schemes are designed to keep us- 
ers pressing buttons: minimalistic 
white backgrounds juxtaposed 






with bold accent hues encourage 
you to “doomswipe’” or tap, and 
award you with bright stimuli 
and graphics when you've made a 
match. But Struck intentionally 
picked pastel pinks and lavenders 
and a ’90s rom-com inspired aes- 
thetic — something that would 
create a “refreshing” experience, 
something that would require the 
user to be more intentional about 
opening the app and staying en- 
gaged with it. 

“We don’t want this app to take 
over anyone’s life,” Lo says. “We 
want it to be a more mindful and 
thoughtful way of connecting with 
people.” While you might get doz- 
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ens of swipes elsewhere, Struck 
limits your matches to up to four a 
day, hoping that fewer pairings will 
give users the time to have more 
meaningful meet-cutes. 

Struck, of course, won't appeal 
to everyone, though their App 
Store tagline is “skeptics welcome.” 

“There’s been some questions 
as to whether men will use an app 
like this, especially one that has so 
much pink in the palette,” Lo says. 
“To me, it’s kind of absurd that 
we re still having these conversa- 
tions.” If pink is scaring away a po- 
tential partner solely because the 
color feels too “feminine” to them, 
then, Lo argues, perhaps that indi- 
vidual wouldn't have made a great 
partner in the first place. Further- 
more, she says, if Struck ends up 
appealing to women, that may 
have something to do with the fact 
that in a straight male-dominated 
tech industry, this app was actually 
designed mostly by women. 

“Our team that built the app was 
mostly women, women of color, 
and queer women,” Lo says. She 
believes that ultimately impacted 
Struck’s divergence from generic 
online dating spaces. “Most dating 
apps have an issue with getting 
women onto their app, and I think 
that’s indicative of who the app is 
designed for. We wanted to flip the 
script on that.” 

Lo’s also noticed that — regard- 
less of whether you're a hardcore 
astrologist who maps celestial 
transits on a monthly basis, or a 
mildly interested bystander who 
would download Co-Star just to 
learn more, astrology can be an 
avenue for communication. “I 
thought the intersection of astrol- 
ogy and dating apps was a cool 
space because people who are per- 
sonally interested in astrology, or 
at least open-minded to it, tend to 
be more open-minded, tend to be 
more empathetic, and are willing 
to talk about your emotions and 
touchy feely topics. And those are 
traits that form well for a strong, 
healthy relationship.” That’s always 
a good thing to keep in mind for 
anyone hoping for a little bit of 
romance. 


Grace Z. Li is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
gli@sfweekly.com 
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Last-Minute Valentine’s Day Ideas 


A TAROT READING FOR VALENTINE'S DAY 
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Us amateur tarot readers wanted to give our SF Weekly audience alittle 
Surprise this Valentine's Day with a reading! 


As with any reading, only take what you feel like will add to your life. Nothing is ever set in stone, and you always have 
free will. We're using your rising sign to pick your cards. (Check cafeastrology.com to find out what’s yours.) 


PHA AQUARIUS 
Seven of Cups. 


Is your heart feeling a little over- 
whelmed right now? The Seven of 
Cups usually indicates a bounty of 
options and indecision, and with 
Venus in your sign this Valentine’s 
Day, that might mean you're 
caught in a love triangle, square, 
pentagon, etc... or your social 
circle or romantic life is thriving 
right now with this beautiful tran- 
sit in your chart. It sounds kind of 
cheesy to say, “follow your heart,” 
but please do, with caution. It’s 
cool to bea socially distanced 
butterfly! 


PISCES 
Knight of Pentacles. 


Stability is on your mind, dear Pi- 
sces. Whether you're single or ina 
relationship, the hardworking and 
responsible Knight of Pentacles is 
riding towards you in this time of 
security. That knight might come to 
you in the form of a caring and loyal 
partner, or perhaps, it’s a signal for 
you to focus on bettering your own 
mental health, so when love comes, 
you ll be ready to receive it. 


ARIES 
Eight of Wands. 


The Eight of Wands moves fast, and 
you may too, Aries. In the next few 
weeks, you might feel like things 
are moving at lightspeed, with a 
flurry of new friends, relationships 
and beginnings coming your way! 
It’s an exciting time — just be sure 
to be safe while you're having fun. 
Mask up! 


TAURUS 
The Hierophant. 


This card is all about tradition. If 
you ve got a long-term partner, 
that might mean the relationship is 
ready for the next step, a new chap- 
ter, or a significant change aligning 


with both of your values. Vague, yes, I 
know, but approach your relationships 
honestly and with good intentions, you 
can handle whatever kind of growth 
comes next. 


GEMINI 


Justice. 


Justice is all about their namesake. 
This reading is pretty straightforward: 
Honesty is the best policy. Work on 
that open communication if you're in 
a relationship that seems to lack it. 
(Open communication, by the way, is 
not an excuse to be a jerk.) 


C5 CANCER 


Temperance. 


This is a beautiful card, almost as 

good as getting “The Lovers.” Every 
relationship needs balance, and that’s 
exactly what Temperance is signalling: 
You've found something healthy and 
loving. Even if you're single, take stock 
of what areas in your life might need 
more balance — it’s an important step 
in self-care. 


LEO 
Five of Wands. 


Everyone is battling in this card — 
does that mean there are any conflicts 
headed your way? Don't be scared of 
the potential doom and gloom of the 
Five of Wands. This could simply mean 
a dissonance in perspectives between 
you and your partner, which is not al- 
ways the end of the world. 


VIRGO 
The World. 


You deserve the whole world, Virgo, 
and it looks like the cards think the 
same. A wreath encircles this card, 
symbolizing the natural, everflowing 
cycle of life. This could mean there is 
much happiness and contentment in 
your current love life, setting the scene 
for the next chapter, whenever you're 
ready to receive it. 


LIBRA 


mms Six of Wands. 


While Leo is currently in this card’s 
predecessor, the Six of Wands shows 
that things really do get better. This 
card rides forth on a horse with 
hope. It’s a sign that good times are 
coming your way. 


SCORPIO 


Queen of Pentacles. 


The Queen of Pentacles surrounds 
herself with thick swaths of roses 

as she gazes contentedly at a coin in 
her hands, sitting assuredly atop her 
throne. Care is the key word with 
this card — it could manifest as a 
nurturing relationship, or it could 
be a sign of a stable love to come. 


SAGITTARIUS 
Six of Swords. 


In the Six of Swords, a cloaked figure 
sits with their back faced towards 
you. They’re on a boat stabbed with 
swords, but despite the damage, 
they’re still not yet sinking. Have 
you been through a lot, recently, 
Sagittarius? It’s time to start the 
healing process from past hurts. 


CAPRICORN 
The Hermit. 


The Hermit seeks knowledge alone, 
and for good reason: Sometimes it’s 
okay to do your own thing, if you 
feel like it will be rejuvenative. If 
youre single, this could help you set 
up the foundations for a stronger 
relationship in the future. If you’re 
dating, that doesn’t mean you have 
to break up with anyone. Just take 
some time to reflect, and figure out 
what you need to feel whole. 


Resources used: The Modern Witch 
Instructional Guide, Labrinthos, The 
Tarot Guide, and Biddy Tarot. 
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Did Valentine’s Days sek upon paver tied to the Ferry Building 


The Ferry Building has numerous options for the 
planning challenged lovers of San Francisco. 


BY VERONICA IRWIN 


E ALL KNOW the feeling 
— time has passed both 
unbearably slowly and 
frighteningly quickly over 
the last 11 months. Two weeks 
into February, it still feels like New 
Year’s Day was last week. With all 
our time indoors, days are repet- 
itive, and it can seem like time is 
slipping through your fingers. 

If you’ve somehow managed to 
meet a special someone since last 
March (or, unlike the 20 percent 
of new couples that divorced this 
year, keep them), realizing Val- 
entine’s day is this Sunday might 
throw you into a panic. Like a hus- 
band who forgets his anniversary, 
Valentine’s Day in such an other- 
wise loveless year can feel impossi- 


ble to forget. And yet, here you are, 


reading this article, fiending for 


quick ideas. 

Luckily, the San Francisco 
Ferry Building is one of very few 
city landmarks that’s open this 
Valentine’s Day. Though most 
Merchants are only offering items 
to-go, 2021 is the perfect year to 
try your hand at crafting luxurious 
romantic feast at home. Plus, des- 
serts, drinks, and even delicious 
local honey are available to make 
the evening even sweeter. 


GOLDEN GATE MEAT CO 


Heart-shaped ribeye steaks 
$38.99/lb 
Pick-up or delivery 


For all the bleeding hearts out 
there craving a medium rare steak, 
Golden Gate Meat Company is 
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Take aselfie with someone special this Valentine’s Day. 


offering heart-shaped ribeyes to 
go. Family owned and operated, 
the steaks come straight from local 
farms to their shop in the Ferry 
Building. When they aren’t serv- 
ing San Francisco’s home cooks, 
they’re supplying whole- sale 
meats for some of 
the best restau- 
rants in the Bay 
Area. So butter 
up your lover 
from the comfort 
of your couch. 


RECCHIUTI 


Gift Boxes from $19 
to $188 
Pick-up or delivery 


Chocolates, of course, are a Val- 
entine’s Day classic. If you didn’t 
find the perfect option in our Val- 
entine’s Day Sweet-Buying Guide, 
let us remind you about Recchuiti 
Confections. The handmade choc- 
olates come in all sorts of quirky 
and sentimental themes, from the 
“Chemistry of Love” set (decorated 
with multiple sizes of beakers and 
test tubes) to a red wine pairing 
box with flavors like Star Anise & 
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Pink Peppercorn, Spring Jasmine 
Tea, and Force Noir. 


CARMEL HONEY COMPANY 
Gift Sets from $30 to $160 
Pick-up or delivery 


Carmel Honey Com- 
pany is perfect for 
anyone looking for 
a buzz-worthy gift 
(see what we did 
there?). Better yet, 
the company has a 

pretty sweet back- 

story, too. Started 
as a Sth grade school 
project, Jake from Car- 
mel By-the-Sea not only 
got an A on his homework 
assignment, but also started a 
small business with his hard work. 
Now a senior in high school, his 
business sells everything from 
unfiltered wildflower 

honey, to Beeswax 

candles, refined 

teas, and 
luxurious 
bath and 
body prod- 
ucts that are 
perfect for your 
special someone. 
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HUMPHRY SLOCOMBE 
Pints from $10 
Pick-up or delivery 


Humphry Slocombe has been 
churning happiness since open- 
ing their Mission shop in 2008. 
Known for out-of-the-box flavors, 
stop by the Embarcadero for a pint 
of Hibiscus Beet Sorbet or Elvis 
(The Fat Years) ice cream. And, if 
you re feeling frisky this Valen- 
tine’s Day (or trying to send a mes- 
sage), stop by their Ferry Building 
location for a Threesome Sundae. 
Made with scoops of Susie Cakes 
Chocolate, Salted Caramel Cocoa 
Nib, and Malted Milk Chocolate 
drowned in sumptuous hot fudge, 
it’s an over-the-top pick sure to 
impress. 


From left to right, courtesy Golden Gate Meat 
Co., Humphry Slocombe, and Romy Deselover 







The health and equity nonprofit 
Cuesa has assembled a delight- 
ful guide to the market 
on their website, cue- 
sa.org identifying 
the best stands 
for fresh flowers, 
baked treats, and 
fragrant lavender 
goods like salts 
and hydrosols. It’s 
a wonderfully low- 
key, sensory experience for 
lovebirds new and old. 


FORT POINT BEER COMPANY 


$14 for a 6-pack of | 
Double Dipper . f 


IPAs Wy, 
Same-day delivery > “& / VY, 
> . EMO s f . 


je 





If fancy cock- 
tails feel like 
‘too much, tone 
things down with a 
six pack of festive, hot 

pink Double Dipper IPAs 
from San Francisco favorite 
Fort Point Beer Company. The 
extra-hoppy brew is balanced 
with strawberry and mango 
flavors that make it a good 
pick for those who are easily 
overpowered by hoppy brews. 
If you're feeling extra boozy, 
grab one of their Boilermaker 
sets and pair a six pack witha 
carefully selected mezcal, scotch, 
gin, or whiskey. 








HOG ISLAND OYSTER CO. 


Variable pricing 
Outdoor Dining 


If you're ready to take the leap for 
outdoor dining, take in the beauty 
of the San Francisco Bay from the 
patio at Hog Island Oyster Co. 
The oysters are shucked to order, 
and the menu is also stocked with 
Dungeness crab, muscles, and 
clams, too. However, oysters area 
rumored aphrodisiac, so we don’t 
know why you'd choose anything 
else. 


FERRY FARMERS MARKET 


Variable pricing 
In-person shopping 


If planning isn’t your thing, take 
your date to the Ferry Plaza Farm- 
ers Market the day before (Satur- 
day, Feb. 13) from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
© ©vronirwin 
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A butt plug for beginners? Why not! 


TEACH YOUR CHILDREN WELL 


Buy the kid his own device and move on. BYDAN SAVAGE 


I have searched your archives but have only managed to find peo- 


’M POSITIVE YOU'VE written something about this in the past. 


ple arguing in the comments about this topic when what I want 
is your advice. My sixteen-year-old son is stealing our sex toys. My 
son took my husband’s handheld toy a several months ago. I found 
it where it shouldn't have been and let my husband know. He talked 
to our son and told him these are personal items, like a toothbrush, 
and that he needed to stop taking them. A few weeks ago I noticed 
my dildo was missing. I thought I had misplaced it or that my hus- 
band hid it somewhere. As it turns out, our son took it. We talked 
with him again and stressed that these are personal items and not 
something to be shared. I want to get him his own toy so he stops 
taking ours. My husband is squicked out about it and I agree it’s 
weird to have your parents buy a toy for you, but he clearly wants 
one. I don’t want to pick it out. I want to give him a prepaid gift card 
and have him pick out what he wants from the website or a reputa- 
ble shop. Is there a better way to handle this? 


their rooms for even a second 

— even just to leave clean 
and folded laundry on their beds 
— is an unforgiveable invasion 
of their privacy, a world-histori- 
cal crime on a par with the Nazi 
invasion of Poland, an atrocity 
that should land mom and dad 
in a cell in the Hague. But that 
same kid will tear their parents’ 
bedroom apart looking for mom 
and dad’s sex toys, any cash 


T tsierooms GOING INTO 


— Mama In Houstonon 


mom and dad have at home, 
mom and dad’s secret stash of 
pot, etc. Because while they’re 
entitled to absolute privacy, 
mom and dad — or dad and 
dad or mom and mom — aren't 
entitled to any privacy at all. 
(And your son may never forgive 
you for the embarrassment you 
caused him when you asked him 
not to steal — and not to use — 
your dildo.) 

How do you handle this? 


UOJMAN 30r 


You could forbid him to go 
into your bedroom. You could 


even put a lock on your bedroom 


door. But you'll forget to lock 


it one day or one day he’ll learn 


to pick the lock and before you 
know it he'll be back in your 


bedroom picking through your 


sex toys. 
You could run out the clock. 


Your son is 16 years old and he’ll 


hopefully be out of the house 
in less time than it took to get 


him out of diapers. Twenty-four 
short months, hundreds of mil- 


lions of COVID vaccinations, 
and a few college applications 
are all that stand between you 
and having your house all to 
yourselves again. At that point 
you and your husband won't 
have to worry about your son 


stealing your sex toys — hell, at 


that point you can make a love- 
ly centerpiece out of them for 








the dining room table. But while 
running out the clock allows 

you to avoid some squickiness, 
you re still gonna have to worry 
about him swiping your sex toys 
or — even worse — swiping one, 
using it, and then putting it back 
without cleaning it properly. 
Most sixteen-year-old boys can’t 
clean themselves properly; the 
odds that your son is capable of 
sterilizing your dildo after us- 
ing it on himself are very, very 
low. (The odds that your son can 
make you wanna jump in a time 
machine and go back seventeen 
years and sterilize yourself? Very, 
very high.) 

You could buy him some sex 
toys. I think this is the best op- 
tion. Get your son a gift card 
that he can blow on some toys 
for himself at a reputable sex toy 





AN 


Help! Our Kid is Stealing Our Sex Toys 





shop. Or you could pick out a 
few for him — you already have 
a pretty handle on the type of 
sex toys he finds appealing — 
and leave those toys for him on 
his bed next to his clean and 
folded laundry. Having a few sex 
toys of his own won't necessarily 
stop him from tearing your bed- 
room apart — there's still your 
pot and cash to find — but it 
will make him less likely to tear 
your bedroom apart looking for 
sex toys. And perhaps most im- 
portantly, buying your son some 
sex toys will allow you to sus- 
pend your disbelief and pretend 
your son isn't looking through 
your sex toys long enough to 
help him fill out those college 
applications. 


© mail@savagelove.net. |  @FakeDanSavage | savagelovecast.com 


Stories live on. Tell theirs. 


Share your loved one's story. 
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Innovium, Inc. in San Jose, 


CA seeks multiple positions: 
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Tech Lead (#SRTL1); Princ. 
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Remodel & Repair ) 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 4) Pak S 


Stucco, Siding, 
Windows ROOFING INC. 
Seismic, Foundation COMMERICAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL 
Lic #582766 ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
Bonded, Insured SHEET METAL WORK 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 SKYLIGHTS 
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Plumbing ¢ Electrical & More 


INTRODUCTION | BER IanICU is 


Reliable 


690-343-6671 


HAULING 24/7 Remove 
carpet, appliances, sofas, 
concrete. Large Truck. 


BILL 415-441-1054 DOMINGUEZ 
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¢ Wallpaper Installation 415-583-0528 
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